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FORWARD 



In the Fall of 1992, the then Deputy Superintendent of the 
Curriculum and Instructional Leadership Branch of the California 
Department of Education (CDE) , Sally Mentor, convened a symposium 
of the directors of the various divisions found within her branch. 
The purpose of the symposium was to review the results of a recent 
statewide evaluation of instructional programs and services for 
language minority students. She asked her staff to analyze the 
findings of the study and based on any shortfalls or deficiencies 
identified, suggest appropriate solution procedures. 

As a result of that symposium, four priority areas were identified: 

1. Appropriate assessment instruments and procedures; 

2. Core curricular materials in languages other than 
English; 

3. Staff development for CDE personnel and;^ 

4. The need to increase the supply of qualified bilingual 
teachers . 

The Deputy Superintendent asked staff in the Bilingual Education 
Office to prepare a proposal for an initiative which would address 
a] I four areas. The development of these guidelines dealing with 
the assessment of students in bilingual contexts is just one 
project among many which collectively represent a comprehensive CDE 
initiative to improve educational opportunities for language 
minority children and youth • 
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INTRODUCTION 



Contemporary efforts of public schools to provide equal educational 
opportunities to language minority students stem mainly from the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1967 and the Lau V. 
Nichols Supreme Court decision of 1974. In California, these 
federal provisions have been reinforced by several state laws. 
Bilinqual education and other language assistance programs, mostly 
compensatory in nature, have been implemented on a wide scale in 
the hopes of improving the scholastic performance of students who 
come from homes where a language other than English is spoken. In 
1994, more than one million children enrolled in California s 
schools have been identified as limited English proficient (LEP) . 

concurrent to the development of programs for language minority 
students, a much more modest attempt has been made to promote 
bilingualism among English-speaking students. A relatively small 
number of schools have launched immersion, two-way bilingual, or 
core foreign language programs aimed at developing functional 
proficiency in a language other than English. 

A major pillar of the school reform movement has been efforts 
toward determining school effectiveness based on accountability 
measures. In the case of bilingual instructional programs, typical 
measures address progress in the academic subjects (language arts, 
mathematics, social science, and science) as well as development of 
second language proficiency. The emphasis is on assessment resalts 
for groups of students as well as individual pupils. The 
underlying premise of accountability is access to a challenging 
core curriculum and high levels of achievement for all students. 

Ironically, former practices which denied equal educational 
opportunities to language minority students are linxed closely to 
current efforts to hold school districts accountable for the 
achievement of these students. A recent comprehensive evaluation 
study (BW & Associates, 1992) found that, as a group, language 
minority students are largely excluded from the accountability 
system The majority of such students are not assessed at all. 
Those who are assessed, are invariably administered examinations 
originally designed for European-American, native English-speaking 
students but inappropriately used with students from other 
ethnolinguistic backgrounds. Even when more appropriate measures 
are used, outcomes are generally uninterpretable since schools 
often fail to collect the critical student and programmatic 
background variables necessary for the proper analyses of the 
results. 
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Consequently, the CDE has undertaken a long-term initiative to 
assure that all language minority students (and those Englisn- 
speaking students enrolled in bilingual instructional programs) are 
included in the local, state, and national accountability systems 
and that assessment instruments and procedures are aligned to the 
language, academic, and cultural backgrounds of the students. 
Elements of this initiative include the development and field 
testing of examinations of the California Learning Assessment 
System (CLAS) 1 in Spanish and perhaps, over time, in other major 
languages. Also, the Bilingual Education Office has commissioned 
the development of a handbook on language minority assessment. 
That handbook will contain recommendations concerning the 
appropriate assessment of individual students from non-English 
languaqe backgrounds at the classroom, school, and school district 
levels! Suggestions will address traditional as well as innovative 
approaches to assessment. The handbook also contains information 
on the assessment of language minority students for the purposes of 
identification for Special Education and Gifted and Talented 
Education (GATE) programs, issues not addressed directly in these 
guidelines. 

As a first and overarching step, this document contains several 
provisional guidelines addressixig selected issues associated with 
assessment in bilingual contexts. We consider the guidelines to be 
"provisional" in nature since we are sure that revisions will be 
warranted once educational agencies at every level in California 
gain more experience in designing, administering, and analyzing 
assessments used with bilingual populations. Every effort has been 
made to assure that these guidelines are consistent with the policy 
framework for CLAS. In addition, the CDE recommends that these 
guidelines be used by school districts and other educational 
agencies involved in the assessment of language minority students 
and/or English speaking students enrolled in bilingual instruction 
programs . 

The relationship between linguistic, cognitive, and social 
development is complex. In bilingual contexts, assessment in two 
languages provides a much clearer understanding of educational 
achievement than in just one language, which by definition, is only 
one means of communication available to bilingual students. 
Proficiency in two languages is an important personal, social, 
educational, and vocational resource. We encourage schools to 
promote high levels of development in two languages. Students who 
attain proficient levels of bilingualism are more likely to 
experience grade level or even superior scholastic performance. 

... the native language skills of . . . children constitute a 
potential resource to the m\tion; such children will more 



1 Additional information regarding CIAS and instructions for determining 
language of assessment are contained in Appendix A. 
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easily than others be able to meet the objective of showing 
competence in two languages. There is evidence that unless 
schools show overt evidence of valuing native languages, many 
children will refuse to continue using them. We therefore 
recommend that children 9 s communication competencies be 
assessed in two languages, beginning in elementary school . We 
expect that this practice will result in earlier and more 
intensive . .. language instruction for native English speakers 
and will preserve native language capacity among immigrant 
children. (National Educational Goals Panel, 1991) . 
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Accountability For All 



1. An Assessment Procedure for Every Student. 

Every English learner shoul d be assessed in the language other than 
English and in English (1) when thev enroll in school for the f i rst 
fcima^ (2\ annually as thev progres s through the core curriculum, 
and m at. the time thsv ar e redesignated from Limited to Fluent 
English Proficient status 2 . 

According to state and federal laws and current research findings 
(See Appendix A, Building Bilingual instruction: Putting the 
Pieces Together) , schools are required to assess the language and 
academic strengths and weaknesses of English learners in both the 
primary and English languages at the time a student with a home 
language other than English enrolls in school. Based on this and 
other information collected on individual students, schools are to 
design and provide instructional programs that provide (1) English 
language development, (2) access to the core curriculum through 
primary language, specially designed academic instruction in 
English, and/or mainstream English instruction according to the 
specific needs of particular pupils, and (3) crosscultural and 
self-concept development. As the English language proficiency of 
a student develops, the quantity and level of difficulty of English 
medium instruction are to increase proportionately. The visual 
representation of this instructional delivery approach is display-ad 
in Figures 1 and 2 in Appendix A. 

Initial, interim and redesignation assessment procedures for 
English learners should, at a minimum, be aligned as much as 
possible to the instructional framework explained and described in 
Appendix A. This means that students should be assessed initially 
in both languages to determine baseline capabilities in first and 
second language arts and content areas such as math, science, and 
social science. As a result of these assessments and other 
information collected from the family and classroom teachers, the 
student should receive appropriate instructional services. The 
school should conduct at least annual assessments in both languages 
as long as the student is enrolled in the program. As part of the 
redesignation process, students should be assessed in language arts 
(including reading and writing in grades 3-12), and mathematics. 
Assessment in science and social science is also strongly 



2 According to various state and federal laws, students from non-English 
backgrounds are to be identified as "Limited English Proficient (LEP) " and 
"Fluent English Proficient ( FEP) " . In this document, the term "English Learners 
is sometimes used to refer to LEP students. 
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recommended . 



As schools take steps to include all English learners in the 
assessment process, it becomes even more important to collect 
background data on every pupil. Without such information, proper 
analyses and interpretation of assessment data will be impossible. 
For example, aggregation of subgroup data comparing the performance 
of students according to the number of years the students have been 
enrolled in the program is important information to consider not 
only to determine the academic standing of different groups of 
pupils but also in evaluating the overall eff ctiveness of the 
instructional program. Please refer to Guidelines No. 9 and 10 for 
additional information on data collection and analysis. 



2. Annual Assessments for English Learners 

Second language learners should b e assessed annually in English and 

the language other than English using assessment j Instruments 

a ppropriate for the measurement of languag e development and subject 
matter knowledge in bil ingual contexts. 

Ongoing assessment in both English and the language other than 
English will give schools a clearer picture of the language and 
academic development of the language minority student population. 
The type of assessment instrument used for a particular assessment 
should be matched carefully to the first and second language 
proficiencies of the students and the purposes of the assessment. 

During the beginning, intermediate, and advanced phases of 
development in a second language, student progress in that language 
should be assessed with instruments and procedures specifically 
designed for second language learners. Only after students have 
reached advanced or fluent levels in the second language should 
assessment with instruments designed for native speakers be 
attempted. Concurrently, second language learners should be 
assessed in language arts in their primary language. 

In most, but not all cases, the language used for assessment of 
subject matter knowledge (e.g.: mathematics, science, and social 
science) will coincide with the language used as the medium of 
instruction for a particular subject area. Whenever large-scale 
norm-referenced tests are available in the native language of 
students, these examinations can be used as one source of 
information on individual students. Such assessments are also 
useful to determine the overall effectiveness of the instructional 
program. Otherwise, assessment of subject matter knowledge should 
be accomplished through the use of Standardized Alternative 
Assessment Procedures (SAAPs) . Additional information on the 
development and use of SAAPs can be found in the Handbook on 
Language Minority Studant Aaaaaament (Work in progress by CDE) . 

5 



3. Handling Special Cases 



Schools should take appropriate steps to reduce the number of 
En glish learners who are exempted from assessment. 

In the past, many English learners were excluded from assessment 
based on the notion that nothing could be learned by administering 
assessments designed for native speakers of English to recently 
arrived students from non-English language backgrounds. Educators 
rightly pointed out that the results from such examinations were 
not necessarily valid. For example, a low score on a science test 
could signify lack of knowledge of the material or insufficient 
proficiency to express science knowledge in English, If however, 
students are assessed separately in English and their primary 
language, a more accurate picture of their science and language 
abilities emerges. Moreover, by assessing students in two 
languages , teachers will be able to chart language and academic 
growth of individual students over time. This information can be 
used to plan individual and group instruction ways which can 
better meet the scholastic needs of second language learners. 

Teachers and other school staff members are often concerned about 
the "traumatizing" effects of having second language learners take 
tests in their weaker language. With adequate training, teachers 
should be able to allay the fears of students through proper 
orientation to the assessment process. First, students should be 
made aware of the fact that examinations often contain a 
"breakaway" feature. If a student is unable to complete the 
preliminary sections, they will not be required to attempt the more 
advanced sections of the test. Also, when students are told that 
although they will be assessed separately in both languages, they 
will be given credit for their strongest performance regardless of 
the language in which the performance was demonstrated, they will 
be more willing to participate fully in the assessment process. 
Motivation can be bolstered further by informing students that the 
school not only sanctions full academic development in two 
languages but also that such an accomplishment will be recognized 
and awarded. In this way, students will be encouraged to see both 
languages as resources and not obstacles in their education. 

There are some upper grade students who have had no previous 
schooling in their home countries or who, although they have been 
enrolled in a school in the U.S., have not received an appropriate 
instructional program. A small number of other English learners 
may have communicative or other learning disabilities. Assessment 
decisions regarding these students require a case-by-case analysis. 
Often the best source of information on such students comes from 
careful observation (use of checklists or other observation 
protocols) of classroom behavior by the teacher or other 
educational specialists such as bilingual and special education 
resource teachers. 
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4. Assessment of Other Categories of Students 

Schools should consider final language — assessment — Qt — Certa i n 
students who ars not class i fied as limited-English profic i ent 
(lep^ . Assessment in English and t he l a nguage ot her than Eng li sh 

is appropriate for many s t udents originally class i f i ed as fluent- 
English proficient (FEP^ and form er LEP students. ftflSeSSment i n 

the langu a ge other than E ngl is h i s als o recommended for some 
English language background student s enrolled m programs aimed at 
developing second language pro ficiency. 

Even though some students who were originally classified as FEP and 
former LEP students have substantially advanced levels of 
proficiency in English, it is not unusual for some of these 
students to be able to demonstrate academic knowledge better 
through their primary language than through English. Furthermore, 
in some cases, these students may be enrolled in school or 
community programs that continue to develop primary language 
skills. In other instances native language proficiency is often 
supported in the home, in the church, by other family members, or 
through visits to the homeland. Proper assessment can document the 
students' progress in developing higher levels of proficiency in 
the primary language. 

Recently, a greater number of students who have English as the home 
language (or who although they may have a language other than 
English at home, are considered to be fluent in English) , are 
enrolling in second language programs such as two-way bilingual and 
immersion education where the intent of the program is to develop 
linguistic, crosscultural , and academic abilities in and through a 
language other than English. Dual language assessment can be used 
by these programs to measure individual and group performance in 
both languages of concern and in the academic content areas. 



Development of Assessment Instruments end Procedures 



5. Independent and Separate Development in Each Language. 

when assessment instruments ar P . developed in more than one language 
to measure knowledge of t h e same or equivalent subiect, matter. 
independent, and s e parate v ersions of the assessments shou l d Be 
developed in ea nh language. 

To assure comparability across languages, different language 
versions of assessments should be constructed from a common body of 
specifications which themselves were developed by educators 
representative of the monolingual, bilingual, and cultural groups 
to be assessed. Otherwise, subtle monolingual and mainstream 
cultural biases will probably influence the test specifications, 
making them inappropriate to use in the development of comparable 
forms of the assessment. This means that each language version of 
an examination should be authentically and independently developed 
by and for native speakers, guided by a common set of universally- 
appropriate test specifications. Once developed, bilingual and 
multilingual specialists should review the different language 
versions of the examinations to verify alignment. 



6. Avoidance of Translation. 

Whenever possible, translation from one language t o another Shou l d 
be avoided in test development an d, administration. The use of 

translation increases significantly the poss i b i l i t i es OL 

linguistic^ social, and cultural interferences. 

Original development of test items by native speakers working from 
a common set of assessment specifications is more likely to lead to 
high quality and equitable examinations. When translation 
approaches are used, the translations should be of excellent 
quality, taking into full consideration the target audience. 
Often, a bilingual team consisting of at least a trained 
translator, resource teacher, and assessment specialist, should be 
convened to develop the translation collaboratively. In addition, 
the translation should be reviewed by educational specialists who 
collectively represent native speakers of both the languages in 
question. 

Sometimes translations already exist and are available for use in 
assessments. Long-standing translations of literature are often of 
such high quality that readers are unaware that the original works 
were written in another language. For instance, the traditional 
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use of the English version of children's stories such as Snow White 
and the seven Dwarfs, The Ugly Duckling, The Little Prince, and 
Pinocchio in the United States often obscures the fact that these 
works were originally written in German, Danish, French, and 
Italian respectively. Test developers are encouraged to draw upon 
works originally written in the heritage language as well as 
acceptable translations of world literature. 



7. ' Bilingually Structured Assessments. 

Assessment- instruw^nts and procedures — should — hs — develo ped. 

separately in each lancmaap without m i x i ng two l anguages W i th i n the 
same assessment instrument or rhirina the same assessment Per i od. 

Bilingually structured assessments, defined here to mean a single 
assessment instrument or procedure administered during a single 
time period in two languages, are extremely difficult to design and 
almost impossible to evaluate in any meaningful way. In most 
cases, such assessments are unlikely to reveal anything more 
informative than would be obtained from separately administered 
tests in two languages. Because of the problems associated with 
developing, administering, scoring, and interpreting results as 
well as financial constraints associated with mixed language 
assessments, their use is not recommended as a general practice for 
large scale assessments of language or academic matter. 

There is some emerging research on the simultaneous development of 
bilingual ism (as opposed to the more commonly studied sequential 
experience of learning two languages) which indicates that mixed 
language responses in assessments should not be discouraged. While 
schools may be well advised to develop separate language 
examinations, even those utili.-ing standardized alternative 
assessment procedures, there are a number of instances where staff 
should accept and evaluate mixed language responses. 

None of the previous recommendations should be construed as 
attempts to discourage the use of mixed language assessments 
associated with course work involving the literature of bilingual 
communities. There is a rich tradition of language mixing found in 
almost all bilingual settings. Assessments which reflect these 
written and oral traditions are appropriate for these specific 
instructional contexts. 



8. Dealing with Dialects. 

whP.n developing a spe c ific language version of an assessment, care 
should be tav^n t.n us e th e interjaai^nally. accepted standard form 
of the lanqn*™*. Prop^ steps sh ould be take n to reduce confus i on 
a nri misundersta ndin g t.hat. might occur amiond speaks of reg i ona l 
dialects of a l anguage. 

Linguists generally define a dialect as a mutually intelligible 
variety of the same language. In California, approximately 70 
percent of all Spanish-speaking students are of Mexican or Mexican- 
American origin. Yet, there are significant numbers of Spanish- 
speakers from Central and South America, the Caribbean, and Spain. 
Given this demographic reality, assessment instruments and 
communications should rely heavily on the internationally- 
acceptable standard forms of Spanish. 

From a psychosocial perspective, the issues of dialect (regional 
and social class) are extremely complex and sensitive. Although we 
recommend that the "internationally-accepted" form of a language be 
used for most assessments, especially assessments which will be 
used with large numbers of students representing various 
backgrounds, we also recognize that certain varieties or dialects 
of some languages have been unfairly and inaccurately categorized 
as substandard. From a linguistic point of view, all dialects have 
equal worth. All are logical, cognitively complex and capable of 
the full range of communicative functions. 

Schools can address this issue by incorporating the various 
varieties of a language into curriculum and instruction and not 
penalizing students for using their particular dialect (perhaps the 
only variety currently available to a student) in any school 
activity, including assessments. In addition, students can be 
taught that all dialects of a language should be accepted and 
respected. From this perspective, students are more likely to 
realize that the "internationally-accepted" form of a language is 
simply a useful means for speakers of different varieties of a 
language to communicate with each other. 

Most confusion among speakers of different varieties of a language 
cai. be eliminated or greatly reduced by proper attention during the 
development of test items. First the material should be reviewed 
for possible misunderstandings. This might be accomplished by 
staff members who are very knowledgeable of language varieties and 
the specific group of students to be assessed. An even more 
accurate method is to field test the assessment with students 
representing the broad group of those who will be assessed. The 
students should be asked to circle any vocabulary items which they 
have difficulty understanding. Items circled frequently should be 
noted Once the items are identified, several remedies are 
available. For example, a glossary can be created to clarify 
specific terms. In this way, test items can be used in their 

10 
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original form* This is especially desirable when passages of 
children f s literature are used in assessments. For example, a 
short story written by a Mexican or Chicano author might contain 
words originating from Nahuatl, the heritage language of the Aztec 
people, or from English, the second language of contact. Since 
these terms might not be readily understood by many Spanish- 
speaking children from South America or Spain, a glossary might 
precede the reading passage as exemplified below: 



Mini-glossaries can be provided for specific test items or a 
general glossary can be developed for the entire assessment. The 
same procedure can be used to deal with idioms and other 
peculiarities associated with the various registers and dialects of 
a language. 



GLOSARIO 



Aguacate: 
Camion: 



Tecolote: 
Marketa : 
Zacate: 



Palta, Avocado 

Autobus , Omnibus , Guagua , 

Colectivo 

Lechuza, Buho 

Mercado , Tienda 

Cesped , Prado , Pasto 
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Data Collection 6 Analysis 



9. Need for Background Information. 



Ill 



order to analyze assessmen t data adequately, essent i a l 

ba ckground and program variables 



information on important student 
should be colle cted. 

There are several data elements which are critical for the proper 
analysis and interpretation of assessment results in bilingual 
schooling contexts. Some of these background factors also assist 
in decision-making regarding the appropriate language (s) to be used 
for assessments. Examples of some of these elements are provided 
below. A sample of an individual bilingual student data collection 
form is located in Appendix C. 

a. Full Name of Student. Given the possibility of confusion 
across language and cultural groups, care should be taken 
to obtain the surname (family name) and given names of 
each student. 



Example: Surname . 



Park, 
Cabral , 
S&nchez , 
Hap, 
Uchida, 



First: Gi ven Name. 

Jae 
Maria 
Marco 
Le 

Yoshiko 



Second Name 

Hyun 

de Jesfis 

Antonio 

Huy 

N/A 



b. 



c. 



Student Identification Number. The use of such numbers 
reduces chances of error (misspellings for example) and 
provides a greater degree of confidentiality. 

Date of Birth. The most accurate way to determine the 
current age of a student. 

Current Grade Level. Provides information on the current 
standing of the student and an indication whether or not 
the student is placed at grade level for her/his age. 
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e. Home Language . Collected from the Home Language Survey 
and is easily recorded by using one of the language codes 
from the R-3 0LC Language Census Form 3 . 

f. Previous and Present Schooling. Staff should determine 
the number of years the student has been enrolled in 
schools in the U.S.A. and the type of program of 
instruction in which the student is currently enrolled. 
If the student was enrolled in school in another country, 
note the highest grade level attained. 

g. Medium of Instruction. Staff should indicate the 
approximate cumulative years of instruction the student 
has received in the U.S.A. and in the country of origin 
through the medium of English and/ or the native language 
in each of the subject areas of the core curriculum. 

The count should include all primary language courses 
taken in the country of origin and those taken in the 
U.S.A. whenever instruction was provided by a qualified 
bilingual teacher or foreign language instructor. 

A subject at the same grade level may be listed under 
both English and the primary language if the course was 
taught bilingually using both languages for approximately 
equal amounts of time. If however, the course was taught 
primarily in one language or another, only one language 
should be indicated. 

h. Current Language Proficiency Classification. By law, 
students must be classified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) , FEP (either former LEP or originally fluent 
English proficient) or English only (EO) students who 
have English as the home language. While such 
classifications may have limited diagnostic value, they 
do provide information on which language minority 
students are required by law to receive special 
instructional services based on their past or present 
level of English language proficiency. 

Example: (1) Limited English Proficient (LEP) 

(2) Former LEP 

( 3 ) Originally Classified Fluent English 
Proficient (FEP) 

(4) English Only (EO) 



3 There are some studenLs who have more than one home language. For 
example, a family from Taiwan might speak Mandarin and Taiwanese, a family from 
Vietnam, Cantonese and Vietnamese or a family from Mexico, Mixteco and Spanish. 
In these cases, it is important to meet with the family to determine the child 1 s 
language use and preference for instruction/assessment in one or more of the home 
languages. 




10. Data Management For Proper Analyses. 

when naraiipi exam inations are administered in-Eiiglisfa and a 

1^m, aaP . oth e ^- than WnerUBh. reports Qfl PXftfflinat l Pn reffWlt,B ShQU l d 

first be r e ported far the en t ire population taking the test (e.g.. 

everyone participati n g in the fourth g r aflfi mathematics exaffl) 

rega rdless of th rf lg mnfne used in administration. — Other reports 

should then break nut data bv SUbarOUPS Of St^CTtS (e.q.l 

students taking the te st in Vietnamese and those taking the test i n 
English) . 

The purpose of parallel assessments in more than one language is to 
determine the current level of ability of individual students and 
groups of students in the core curriculum. The first level of 
reporting then is to show how students are doing in a particular 
subject area without regard xx« the language (s) in which the 
students demonstrate their knowledge. In the example given above, 
a school district would report the average (mean) score for all 
fourth graders taking the mathematics battery. This is the best 
indicator of how students at that grade level, as a group, are 
doing in math. In other reports, the district should proceed to 
report on the performance of various subgroups, such as the 
students who took the test in Vietnamese and those who took the 
test in English. In fact, for the most thorough understanding of 
how students are doing, examination results should be sub- 
aggregated according to many of the variables listed in item No. 9. 
Reports can be developed for each individual variable as well as 
various combinations of variables of interest. Examples of ways 
in which assessment results can be broken out and reported include: 

* all students, 4th grade mathematics battery 

* all students, English version 

* all students, Vietnamese version 

* Vietnamese-speaking students on English version 

* Vietnamese-speaking students on Vietnamese version 

* Vietnamese-speaking by year in program 

(Vietnait^se medium) , 

* Vietnamese-speaking by year in program (English medium 

* English-speaking by year in program (Vietnamese medium) 

* English-speaking by year in program (English medium) 

Developing specializad sub-aggregated reports on individual and 
groups of students will pi -vide staff, parents, and community with 
the type of information necessary to analyze the progress of 
students and the effectiveness of the educational program. 
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Staff Development and Student orientation 



11 . Clarifying the Role of Staff. 

Teachers and other staff should be adequately trained to perform 
anv assessment tasks for which the y are responsible including test 
development, administration, scori n g, i n te rpretat i on and a na l yses . 
and orientation of parti cipating students. 

Staff must understand the relationship between assessment and 
instruction. They must appreciate that both elements are 
inextricably intertwined and that proper assessment not only 
supports but often becomes part of the teaching/ learning process. 
Furthermore, staff should be knowledgeable of the link between the 
degree of fidelity to test administration protocols and the 
reliability and validity of assessment outcomes. The involvement 
of teachers in the development and implementation of assessment 
procedures is an excellent form of staff development. It helps 
teachers to become more deeply acquainted with the curriculum, 
materials, instruction, and the performance of their students, 
Teachers will be better prepared to carry out their various 
instructional and supportive roles. Furthermore, teachers and 
other staff members must be able to provide orientation and 
instructions to students in a consistent and careful manner. 
Finally, staff must be skilled at explaining assessment procedures 
and results to students, parents, and community. 



12. Sending Key Messages to Students and Parents. 

To encourage full participation in bilingual assessments,, students 
and their parents must be provided with comp lete information 
regarding the purposes of the exams, t he administration procedures, 
and the value of demonstrating knowledge in the home language . 
English or in both lang ua ges. 

Initially some language minority students may be reluctant to 
participate in bilingual assessments or others may not attempt to 
perform to their best ability unless they have # a clear 
understanding that such assessments are not only sanctioned, but 
also valued by the sl.ooI. Some of the important messages that 
should be communicated to students and parents include: 

♦ The purpose of bilingual assessments is to allow students 
the opportunity to take exams in the language (s) in which 
they can best demonstrate their knowledge of a particular 
subject (e.g., math, science, social studies). 
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The results from parallel exams in different languages 
will be valued equally- That is, a score at level 6 on 
a 4th grade math exam in Spanish is equal to a score of 
level 6 on the 4th grade math exam in English* 

When students take parallel exams in two languages, they 
will be given credit in the subject according to the 
higher score achieved. For example, if a student takes 
parallel social science tests in English (score at level 
3) and Spanish (score at level 4), the higher score will 
be recorded to represent the students social science 
achievement, regardless of the language in which the 
knowledge was demonstrated. 

Persons administering and scoring examinations will 
always be fluent speakers of the language (s) in question. 
Students should be made aware that although their teacher 
may not speak their home language, a person fluent in 
that language will be responsible for scoring and 
evaluating their performance. 

Students who have a language other than English as their 
home language are eventually expected to participate in 
academic assessments administered in English; however, 
high levels of academic performance in the language other 
than English is highly valued also. 
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Promoting Academic Excellence 



13. Recognizing Superior Performance. 

Recognit j on programs should be established — at — the — classrppm, 

program, school, district, and state levels to recogn i ze sUPer i PK 

academic and linguistic performance. Hot Pn l Y ShPU l d students btt 

honored for outstanding academic achievement regardless of the 
language in which the a chievement is demonstrated, but spec i a l 
recognition shoulfl fa* driven whene v er students attain high levels pf 
performance in two or more languages. 

When recognition based on the results of assessments is given for 
superior academic achievement in areas such as mathematics, 
science, or social science, students should be considered on the 
basis of the highest levels attained regardless of the language in 
which the assessment was administered. For example, if parallel 
exams are given in science in Spanish, Vietnamese, and English, 
awards should be given to the top science scholars without regard 
to language. In terms of language arts, awards should be given to 
the superior achievers in each particular language. Prestigious 
awards should be reserved for high performing students who reach a 
specified advanced criterion of achievement on the language arts 
tests in two or more languages. For example, bilingual scholar 
awards could be given to all students who achieve at level 5 or 
higher in both English and Spanish. Of course, students who 
achieve mastery levels in three or more languages would receive an 
even higher level of recognition. 



SUMMARY 



More often than not, languages other than English, when spoken by 
minority students, have been viewed as obstacles rather than as 
resources in education. These guidelines are written from the 
perspective that the home languages of students are important 
personal, educational, and social resources which can assist 
students to progress academically in school and become fluent in 
English. The school can take advantage of these resources by 
aligning instructional, assessment and accountability practices 
with the cultural and linguistic realities of the local community. 
These guidelines are a beginning, and hopefully helpful, step in 
that direction. 
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APPENDICES 



A. Building Bilingual Instruction: 

Putting the Pieces Together 

B. CLAS (California Learning Assessment System) : 
Determining Language of Assessment For 
Spanish-Speaking LEP Students 

C. Sample Bilingual Student Data Collection Form 
(With Instructions) 
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APPENDIX A 



BUILDING BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION: PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER 



The State Program for Students of Limited-English Proficiency (LEP) 
has three principal aims* The first is to assist LEP students to 
become proficient in English. The second is to provide the 
students with meaningful access to the same core curriculum which 
is provided to all other students in kindergarten through grade 12, 
The third objective is to provide instruction and experiences which 
promote the development of a positive self-image and crossculturel 
skills and understanding* During the time the students are 
identified as LEP, the school is required to provide an expanded 
and distinctive instructional program based on the specific 
linguistic, academic, and psychosocial needs of individual 
students . 



The Five Pieces of the Program 

The distinctive instructional program for LEP students is 
officially referred to as the State Program for Students of 
Limited-English Proficiency even though school districts often use 
other labels for their programs such as bilingual education, 
sheltered instruction, or English as a second language (ESL) . 
Regardless of the name selected, a program must, at a minimum, 
contain all of the required elements described in the Coordinated 
Compliance Review Manual (CCR Manual, LEP Items 1-12). There are 
four specific instructional requirements: 

t LEP Item 2. Each LEP student receives a program of 
instruction in English language development in order to 
develop proficiency in English ar effectively and 
efficiently as possible. 

+ LEP Item 3. In order to provide equal opportunity for 
academic achievement and to prevent any substantive 
academic deficits, each LEP student whose diagnosis makes 
academic instruction through the primary language 
necessary receives such instruction. 

f LEP Item 4. In order to provide equal opportunity for 
academic achievement and to prevent any substantive 
academic deficits, each LEP student whose diagnosis makes 
it necessary receives specially designed academic 
instruction in English. 
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# LEP Item 5. Each LEP student receives, as part of the 
district's program, instruction that reinforces a 
positive self-image and promotes crosscultural 
understanding . 

Those programs characterized as bilingual education should consist 
of a dynamic continuum of instruction made up of the four 
customized components plus mainstream English medium instruction 
that may vary in emphasis, time, or intensity according to the 
diagnosed needs of particular students. When correctly arranged, 
these five components fit together like the pieces of a puzzle, 
ensuring that LEP students have full access to the district core 
curriculum and also receive English language as well as self-image, 
and crosscultural development. 

Any comprehensive and well-coordinated program is a challenge to 
design and deliver. To provide adequate instruction to LEP 
students requires a clear multi-year instructional and staffing 
plan, language use policies, and student data collected as part of 
ongoing assessments. 

Both standardized and alternative assessments of primary and 
English language proficiencies and academic background should be 
used to determine a correct mix of the following types of 
instruction: (1^ English language development, (2) access to the 
core curriculum' through the primary language and/ or specially 
designed academic instruction in English, and (3) mainstream 
English medium instruction. These components are enhanced by 
integrating self-image and crosscultural development throughout the 
core and supplementary curriculum. 

Figure 1 illustrates a program design that can meet the 
developmental needs of LEP students. It depicts how state and 
federal legal requirements dealing with instruction can be 
organized into a cc .. prehensive instructional delivery system. The 
program is favorably aligned with the key findings contained in 
research and evaluation studies on educational programs for 
language minority students (See selected references) . 

Listed in the first column on the left hand side of Figure 1 are 
the four row headings of "beginning", "intermediate", "advanced", 
and "fluent" which are the approximate representations of the 
developmental levels experienced by second language learners as 
they acquire English. Upon initial enrollment in a school, staff 
members are required to assess the listening, speaking, and in 
grades 3-12, the reading and writing skills of all LEP students in 
their primary language and English. Results of these assessments 
are to be used to determine the placement revels of students in 
English and primary language development as well as the ways 
English and the primary language will be used to deliver the core 
curriculum. 
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The other three columns in the figure represent how the core 
curriculum for all students can be delivered according to the five 
instructional components of the State Program for LEP Students. 
Shading is used to identify the type and amount of three different 
means of instruction: (1) primary language medium, (2) specially 
designed academic instruction in English, and (3) mainstream 
English medium instruction. By combining these three approaches 
over a multi-year period, students with varying levels of English 
and primary language proficiency should be able to receive full 
access to the core curriculum. 



Explanation of the Pieces of thm Puzzle 

Each LEP student receives English language development (ELD) 

instruction (CCR Manual, LEP Item 2) that is age- and grade-level 
appropriate and tailored to the student's English language 
proficiency level. Instruction should be supported by a sufficient 
number of appropriate materials designed to facilitate the 
acquisition of English. Although ELD instruction can differ in 
time, intensity, and level of difficulty according to the diagnosed 
needs of individual pupils, it should be linked to the core 
curriculum by means of relevant topics and concepts. Schools are 
encouraged to incorporate into the ELD component lessons that draw 
content from other subjects in the core curriculum. 

ELD instruction is to be provided by qualified teachers who hold 
any authorization issued by the Commission for Teacher 
Credent ialing (CTC) for this purpose. 4 Examples of such 
authorizations include, Language Development Specialist (LDS) , 
Supplementary English as a Second Language, and Crosscultural 
Language and Academic Development (CLAD) Credential. In addition, 
any teacher with any bilingual teaching authorization is qualified 
to provide ELD instruction. 

Each LEP student receives instruction in the district's qqzz 

curriculum fCCR Manual, LEP Items 3 and 4) . Such instruction is to 
be provided in and through the primary language, specially designed 
academic English, or mainstream English depending on individual 
student diagnosis. Initially most of the core curriculum is to be 
delivered through the primary language. As students progress in 
English proficiency the amount and level of difficulty of English 
instruction should increase proportionately. As indicated in 



CTC authorizations are one way for school districts to demonstrate that 
teachers assigned to required instruction for LEP students are qualified. 
Districts may also locally designate qualified teachers (Option 3) if the process 
for determining qualifications has been approved by the Department. For more 
information on the local designation process, call the Complaints Management and 
Bilingual Compliance Unit at (916) 657-4674. 
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Figure 1, students at intermediate and advanced levels of 
proficiency in English might re <>.ive significant amounts of the 
core curriculum through specially ^signed academic instruction in 
English. For advanced students, some pf the core can be delivered 
in mainstroam English medium classes. 

When instruction is provided in and through the primary language 
(CCR Manual, LEP Item 3), the instruction should be supported by 
adequate materials in the primary language and provided by a 
qualified teacher who holds an appropriate credential or 
certificate from CTC. In cases of a documented shortage of 
bilingual teachers, a district may form teacher/bilingual assistant 
teams; however, in these cases, the district must develop and 
submit to the Department a Staffing Plan to Remedy the Shortage of 
Qualified Teachers. When faced with hardship conditions, districts 
are eligible to apply for a waiver of primary language instruction 
(LEP Item 3, CCR Manual) as long as adequate alternative approaches 
are employed to provide LEP students with the best possible access 
to the core curriculum. 

Generally, primary language instruction should not be attempted 
with concurrent delivery (or translation) in English of the same 
material during the same instructional period. This approach tends 
to dilute the core curriculum, limits the amount of material that 
can be covered, and contributes very little to additional language 
development. Separate instructional periods in and through the 
primary language and English are preferable in most cases. At a 
minimum, core curricular lessons delivered through the primary 
language should guarantee that LEP students have equal access to 
the same challenging, meaning-centered, high-level thinking 
curriculum that is offered to students who are native speakers of 
English. 

Some LEP students, especially those with intermediate and advanced 
academic skills and levels of English language proficiency may be 
able to benefit from specially designed academic instruction in 
English. Primary language instruction may no longer be required 
for such students if the students are able to progress at grade 
level in the core curriculum through specially designed academic 
and/or mainstream English medium instruction. Nevertheless, 
continued use of and instruction in the primary language for 
academic purposes contributes to heightened language, cognitive, 
self-image, and crosscultural skills allowing such students to reap 



5 When LEP students at advanced or intermediate levels are placed in 
mainstream English classes, schools are required to continue to provide 
instructional support services related to their limited-English proficiency 
status. For example, bilingual dictionaries or other supplemental instructional 
materials could be made available in the students' native language. Instruction 
might be intensified by the use of tutors, additional instructional sessions 
(early-late classes), or other approaches which address the individual needs of 
LEP students. 
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the personal, academic, social, and vocational benefits of additive 
bilingualism. 

Specially designed academic instruction in English 6 (CCR Manual, 
LEP Item 41 is considered a means of pr oviding access to the core 

curriculum through English to interm ediate and advanced LEE 

students . Specially designed academic instruction in English is 
distinguished from ELD instruction by its intended outcome — 
achievement in the core subjects such as mathematics, science, or 
history-social science. The primary goal of ELD instruction is the 
attainment of full, native-like proficiency in English. 

Teachers and other educators should be aware that although the 
central purpose of primary language and specially designed academic 
instruction in English is to promote achievement in the core 
curriculum (defined here to mean all subjects required for grade 
level promotion and graduation) , use of these instructional 
approaches also bolsters language development in both languages. 
The more that the students 1 primary language is developed, the 
better able students are to use that language as an educational 
resource and the more background knowledge and abilities the 
students will have to apply to the learning of English. 
Instruction in English through classes using specially designed 
academic instruction is the type of exposure to English which often 
results in enhanced learning of both the subject matter (e.g., 
science) and English. 

Figure 2 displays examples of how subject matter classes in the 
core curriculum might be organized based on the students 1 levels of 
English language proficiency, primary language proficiency, and 
academic standing. Note that in all cases, the complete core 
curriculum is covered by using one, two, or a combination of all 
three instructional delivery approaches. 

In addition to ELD and the core curriculum, all LEP studen ts must 

receive instruction which promotes a positive self-image and 

crosscultural understanding (CCR Manual, LE P Item 5). Although it 
is permissible for schools to handle these instructional 
requirements through separately developed courses, it is highly 
recommended that self-image and crosscultural development 
instruction be integrated into all or most of the other subjects in 
the core and supplementary curriculum. This instruction should 
enhance the students 1 appreciation for their own culture and the 
cultures of others. Explicit instruction should be included that 
enables students to acquire skills for living and working in a 



6 For a more complete description of specially designed academic instruction 
in English, please refer to the forthcoming publication on this topic entitled 
"Recommendations on Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English (SDAIE) " 
being developed jointly by the California Department of Education and the Commission 
on Teacher Credentialing . 
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diverse society. Most obvious are activities which may be 
incorporated in language arts, history-social science, art, and 
music. In addition, creative ways can be found to weave such 
activities into science, health, physical education, and 
mathematics. 

Regardless of the approach used to address self-image and 
crosscultural development, emphasis should be placed on improving 
all students' understanding of the cultures and languages 
represented by the students enrolled in the school. Two related 
activities that are useful in this regard, which also address other- 
legal requirements not discussed in this document, are home/school 
collaboration and parent education. 



Summary of Requirements 

The requirements and recommendations found in this document apply 
directly to schools which enroll significant numbers of LEP 
students. Schools and districts with small and scattered 
enrollments of LEP students may also find the recommendations 
useful but are not necessarily obligated to implement the staffing 
and instructional requirements in the same way or to the same 
degree. School districts with at least 50 LEP students of the same 
language group or which contain at least one school which enrolls 
20 LEP students of the same language group must comply fully with 
all twelve of the requirements found in the LEP section of the CCR 
Manual. 

The descriptions of and the recommendations for program development 
and implementation contained in this document aru based primarily 
on state and federal legal requirements. A corresponding set of 
quality indicators can be found in Research Applications for 
Bilingual Education: Designing and Monitoring Program Delivery in 
the forthcoming publication entitled Schooling and Language 
Minority Students: A Theoretical Framework II (in press). 



Further Information 

Bilingual Education Office 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Telephone: (916) 657-2566 

Complaints Management and Bilingual Compliance Unit 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Telephone: (916) 657-4674 
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Explanations Regarding figure 2 

Multi-Year Program Design For LEP Students 
Sample Display of Subject Matter Classes 



Figure 2 shows one way of organizing instruction by using the three instructional delivery 
approaches: (1) primary language, (2) SDAIE, and (3) mainstream English. There are a variety 
of ways of combining and refining these instructional approaches based on the organization of the 
school, the difficulty of the subject matter, and the language proficiency of participating students. 

Schools that use departmentalized organizational structures might identify course sections according 
to the instructional delivery approach. For example, a large secondary school may offer four sections 
of Algebra I. The sections are differentiated as Algebra I-M, I-S, I-Sp, and I-C. These notations 
represent mainstream English (M), sheltered instruction (S), Spanish primary language (Sp) and 
Cantonese primary language (C) as the media of instruction. Teachers rely mainly on the selected 
instructional delivery approach for all students in a particular section during the semester. 

In contrast, schools which have self-contained or team-teaching classrooms might use more than one 
approach for the same subject matter area. For instance, third-grade mathematics could be organized 
into two strands: arithmetic functions and key computational concepts. For the arithmetic functions 
sessions, the SDAIE approach could be used for material that is cognitively-undemanding and 
context-embedded. For key computational concepts (including word problems), primary language 
instruction probably would be a better choice because the material is cognitively-demanding and 
context-reduced. 

SDAIE can be refined to respond to the degree of difficulty of the subject matter or the English 
proficiency level of the students. The type and frequency of "sheltering" needed in art and music 
are generally greater than that needed for physical education, except in the case of health instruction 
which tends to be linguistically more demanding than either art or music. Similarly, LEP students 
at advanced levels of English proficiency might require less "sheltering" in a SDAIE class than their 
classmates at the intermediate level. 

The underlying purpose of using primary language and SDAIE as media of instruction is to ensure 
that students have equal educational opportunity to learn the core curriculum. If the lesson delivery 
approach causes or contributes to academic deficits, it does not meet the legrl test of appropriate 
action (See LEP Items 3 and 4, CCR Manual). A clear example of inappropriate action would be 
placing LEP students in mainstream instructional settings when they should be in SDAIE contexts 
or placing the students in SDAIE classes when primary language instruction is necessary. 

There are some LEP students who complete all of the available ELD course offerings at a school but 
who still need additional development of advanced English language skills. These needs might be 
addressed within the mainstream English language arts curriculum as long as the school assigns 
qualified staff, undertakes the necessary planning and preparation, and supports the program with 
appropriate materials. 
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APPENDIX B 



CLAS, CALIFORNIA LEARNING ASSESSMENT SYSTEM: 

Instructions for Determining Language of Assessment 
For Spanish-Speaking LEP Students 



Tpt-.T-oduction 

Beginning in the Spring of 1995, a Spanish version of the fourth 
grade language arts and mathematics batteries will be available to 
school districts. For most students from a Spanish-speaking 
background, conducting assessments in Spanish, in English, or in a 
combination of both languages will provide accurate information on 
the students' academic standing. Decisions regarding which 
language or languages to use with individual students should be 
made after careful consideration of a number of student background 
and instructional variables. Please see Table I and accompanying 
explanations in this appendix for more detailed information on the 
selection of language (s) for the purpose of the fourth grade CLAS 
examinations . 

Since the purpose of CLAS is to determine a student's knowledge of 
language arts and mathematics, the student should be assessed in 
and through the language (s) in which the student is best able to 
manifest his/her knowledge of the particular subject matter. 

Background information, language(s) of instruction, recent 
performance indicators, and observations of the student's classroom 
work should be considered to determine which language is most 
appropriate for assessment of a particular student in a specific 
subiect area. Table I and accompanying explanations contain 
information on utilizing a screening process for this ; purpose. 
When there are no clear indicators of which language should be used 
for a specific assessment, the school may decide to assess such 
students separately in both languages. In these instances , and in 
other cases where students are to be assessed with both the English 
and Spanish versions of CLAS, the CDE will provide schools with 
alternative forms of the examinations to avoid any test familiarity 
biases which might occur. 

Lack of English language proficiency is not deemed as sufficient 
grounds to 9 exclude Spanish-speaking students fr art i CLAS Most 
students will be able to take the exams in either Spanish or 
English! A small number may need to be tested in both languages. 
A very few might be exempted from examination in either language 
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because they have special conditions which prohibit any meaningful 
participation in a large scale standardized examination. For these 
students, assessment through alternative means is indicated. For 
suggestions on Standardized Alternative Assessment Procedures 
(SAAP) , please refer to the upcoming CDE publication entitled 
Handbook on Assessing Language Minority students (work-in- 
progress) . 



Explanations for Table I 

Table I is intended to assist teachers and other educators in 
determining the proper language (s) to be used in administering the 
fourth grade CLAS language arts and mathematics examinations to 
individual Spanish-speaking LEP pupils. Table I illustrates four 
basic steps in the decision-making process. 

Step i, LEP Status. State law requires that for each student 
enrolled, a school district must determine the student's primary 
language through the use of the Home Language Survey. Students 
with a home language other than English, must then be assessed and 
classified as either LEP (English learners) or Fluent English 
Proficient (FEP) • 

Step 2, Type of Instruction. Many Spanish-speaking LEP students 
are enrolled in bilingual instructional programs where a 
considerable proportion of the core curriculum is taught in and 
through Spanish by a qualified bilingual teacher. Other students 
are enrolled in English medium instruction where all or most of the 
instruction is provided in and through English. Please refer to 
the operational definition section for the specific meaning of 
these two program types. 

Step 3, Length of Enrollment. For Spanish-speaking students, the 
amount of time that they have been enrolled in schools in the 
U.S.A. is a critical factor. Equally, the amount of time that the 
students have participated in bilingual instruction and or English 
medium instruction are important indicators of readiness. 

Step 4, Years of Previous Schooling in Spanish. Many Spanish- 
speaking students have experienced normal schooling patterns before 
arriving in the U.S.A.. Others miss considerable amounts of 
schooling, have their education interrupted by civil wars or 
natural disasters, or are unable to attend school at all. The 
number of years of previous schooling in the home country is an 
indication of a student's readiness for participation in a formal 
assessment such as CLAS. 

Collecting data associated with each of these four steps and using 
the decision criteria suggested in Table I should provide the 
guidance necessary for the accurate selection of language (s) for 
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the purposes of CLAS. Schools will, however, encounter ^ a 
significant number of special case situations where the selection 
of the language for assessment is not clear or where the use of a 
large-scale (statewide/national) assessment such as CLAS is 
questionable. 

Many of the students in this category may have had little or no 
academic support in and through Spanish. Because of this, some of 
the students may be experiencing serious difficulties in acquiring 
academic proficiency in English and in achieving in subject matter 
classes (mathematics, science, social science) taught mainly 
through English or even through Spanish. Students in this 
situation are often referred to as limited bilinguals, meaning that 
they have low levels of academic proficiency in both Spanish and 
English. Assessment decisions regarding these students require a 
case-by-case analysis. Generally the best source of information on 
such students comes from bilingual teacher observations of 
classroom performance. Consideration should also be given to the 
various types of educational interventions used previously with tne 
students to address their particular language, academic, and 
sociocultural needs. 

Schools should make every attempt to include most special case 
students in CLAS. Not only should teachers provide such students 
with proper orientation to the exams but a "break-away" feature 
should be used so that if a student is unable to adequately 
complete the preliminary sections, there is no need to continue on 
to the more complex sections of the examination. 

A small number of special case students may have communicative or 
learning disorders. In these instances, students should be 
screened for special education services. Using CLAS with students 
identified for special education programs and services should be 
done on a case-by-case basis, taking into full consideration the 
students' language, academic, and special education circumstances. 



Operational Definitions 

Bilingual Instruction is an instructional program where 
participating students receive instruction in and though English 
and Spanish. For the purposes of CLAS, students who have completed 
at least four years of schooling in which each year the 
instructional program consisted of at least three subjects 
( language arts, mathematics, science, social science, and other 
core or electives) which were taught in Spanish, are considered to 
have received a bilingual instructional program. No distinction 
need be made between courses taken in the home country or in the 
U.S.A. as long as the instruction in the U.S.A. was provided by a 
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qualified bilingual or foreign language teacher. 

English Medium Instruction is any instruction other than bilingual 
instruction, English medium instruction includes (a) regular or 
specialized mainstream English instruction, (b) specially-designed 
academic instruction in English (i.e., Sheltered Instruction or 
Structured Immersion), (c) compensatory or remedial instruction, 
and (d) , any other instruction provided mostly in English even 
though students may have received or are currently receiving 
primary language support through the use of instructional aides or 
tutors . 
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APPENDIX C 



Sample Student Data Collection Form 5 
(With Instructions) 



1. Student Information: 

a. Surname (Family Name) 

b. First Name _ 



c. Middle Initial 

d. I.D. No. 



2. Date of Birth: 

a. Month (01-12) 

b. Day (01-31) 

c. Year „ _ _ _ ( 19XX-2XXX) 

3. Current Grade Level: 
a. 



Elementary 




Secondary 






0 Pre-K 


0 


3 


0 7 


0 


10 


0 K 


0 


4 


0 8 


0 


11 


0 1 


0 


5 


0 9 


0 


12 


0 2 


0 


6 









5 An expanded version of the Student Data Collection Form containing additional 
instructions for data collection and data entry may be obtained in single copies from 
the Bilingual Education Office, California Department of Education, P.O. Box 944272, 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720, Telephone: (916) 657-2566. 
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4. Home Language Code 6 (001-199) 



5. Years Attended School in Home Country: 



a. Elementary 

O Pre-K O 3 

Ok 0 4 

O 1 0 5 

0 2 0 6 

b. Country Code 7 



Secondary 
0 7 0 10 

0 8 0 11 

0 9 0 12 



(001-999) 



Secondary 



6. Years Attended School in the U.S.A.: 

a. Elementary 

O Pre-K 0 3 
OK O 4 

0 1 0 5 

0 2 0 6 



0 


7 


0 


10 


0 


8 


0 


11 


0 


9 


0 


12 



7. Years Attended This School: 

a. Elementary 

0 Pre-K 0 3 
OK 0 4 

0 1 0 5 

0 2 0 6 



Secondary 
0 7 O 10 

0 8 0 11 

0 9 O 12 



6 Please use one of the code numbers listed in Part I of the instructions 
for the Language Census (Form R30-LC) . 

7 Please use the country code numbers contained in the international calling 
section of the telephone directory. 
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8. Course Work Taken In Or Through A Language Other Than English; 
Course /G rade Level: 

k 1 2 2 4 5 6 7 S 2 1Q 11 12_ 



a. 


Language Arts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b. 


Mathematics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c. 


Science 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


d. 


Social Science 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e. 


Other Core 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


f . 


Electives 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



9. Course Work Taken In Or Through English: 
Course/G rade Level: 

K12345678 2 lfl 11 12 

a. Language Arts 00000000000 0 0 

b. Mathematics 00000000000 0 0 

c. Science 00000000000 0 O 

d. Social Science 00000000000 O O 

e. Other Core 00000000000 O O 

f. Electives 00000000000 0 O 



10. Current Language Proficiency classification: 

a. O English Home Language 

b. O Limited English Proficient (LEP) 

c. O Former LEP now Fluent English Proficient (FEP) 

d. O Originally FEP 8 



8 Originally FEP are students who have a language other than English at 
home (language minority) but who, upon enrolling in school for the first time 
were found to be fluent in English. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE STUDENT DATA FORM 



1. Student Information . Print the student's last and first 
names, and middle initial. Remember the name order in 
ethnolinguistic groups varies. Often the last name is not 
necessarily the student's surname. To reduce errors in spelling, 
confusion with other names, and to improve confidentiality, the 
school may want to issue an identification number for each student. 

2. n^P nf Rirth . Enter first the month, then the day, and 
finally the year to indicate the date of birth of a student. All 
entries should be two digits. For instance, March, the third month 
should be written 03. 

3. Current grade Level . Fill in the bubble representing the 
grade level in which the student is currently enrolled. 

4. Hn mP . Language . Enter the code for the student's home 
language. This information should be collected usxng the Home 
Language Survey. The language codes may be obtained from Form R30- 
LC, the Language Census Form. (Call the Bilingual Education Office 
at (916) 657-2566 for a copy.) 

5. SchOoJ Attendance in Home Country . Fill in the bubble for 
each grade level that the student completed at a school in the home 
country. A grade level may be marked if the student attended 
school for half a year or more. Note the highest grade level 
attained. 



6. SshaaJ Attendance ID U-S.A. Fill in the bubble for each grade 
level that the student completed at a school in the U.S.A. A grade 
level may be marked if the student attended school for half a year 
or more. 



7. SShaaJ Attendance at E resePt School. Fill in the bubble for 
each grade level that the student has completed at this school. A 
grade level may be marked if the student attended school for half 
a year or more. 
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8. Course Work in the language other t-.han English. Fill in the 
bubble for each subject at each grade level whenever the student 
received instruction primarily in and through the language other 
than English. 



9. Course Work in English . Fill in the bubble for each subject 
at each grade level whenever the student received instruction 
primarily in English, 



10. Current L an guage Proficiency Class ification. Mark only one of 
the categories listed to indicate the student 1 s current legal 
language classification. 



9 Students who have completed at least four years of school and who were 
enrolled each year in at least three subjects (a-f) which were taught in the 
language other than English, can be considered to have received a bilingual 
instructional program. No distinction need be made between language other than 
English courses taken in the home country or the U.S.A. as long as the instruction 
in the U.S.A. was provided by a qualified bilingual or foreign language teacher. 
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